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CHAPTER 20 (a) 


THE “RUBA‘I” IN 
EARLY PERSIAN LITERATURE 


In the western conception of Persian literature the words ruba‘iyat and 
‘Umar Khayyam have become practically synonymous, and it is only 
recently that scholarship in this field has brought a growing realization 
that this picture is incomplete. Before then we can consider to what 
extent Khayyam contributed to the development of this particular 
Persian literary form, we must go back a few centuries. 

We need not concern ourselves here with the argument whether the 
classical Persian metres derive from Persian or Arabic sources; the one 
metre whose purely Persian origin has never been challenged is the 
rubā'ī. The arguments in favour of a Central Asian, Turkic origin for 
the ruba‘i put forward by Bausani! are by no means to be dismissed, in 
spite of some rather dubious assumptions; but they have no bearing 
on the question of the metrical pattern, which is quite common in 
Persian but unknown elsewhere. Tradition indeed claims that it was 
invented by the early 4th/1oth century poet Rüdaki. According to 
Shams-i Qais,? writing in the 7th/13th century, Rüdaki (or some other 
poet) overheard the excited cry of a small boy (said by the oth/15th 
century biographer Daulatshah to have been the son of Ya'qüb b. 
Laith) as he was rolling nuts into a ditch: 


ghaltan ghaltän hamiravad ta bun-i gav 


_ — —— U -U= = UU = 


Rolling along it goes to the edge of the ditch 


Inspired by the balanced rhythm of this sentence, the poet went home 
and proceeded to write quatrains in this and equivalent metres, which 
in due course came to be known as rubä‘i (four-line poem), dabaiti 
(two-couplet poem), or žarāna (poem of freshness and youth). 

Leaving legend aside, it is sufficient to note that from a fairly early 


1 Pp. 533-7. 
2 al-Mu‘jam, pp. 83-4. 
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date the term ruba'i began to be used for a poem having two main 
characteristics: 
(1) two verses (bait) or four hemistichs (wisra‘), with the rhyme- 
scheme either aaaa ot aaba; 
(2) the metre known in Arabic terminology as kagaj muthamman 
akhrab aw akhram magbüd makfüf majbūb, or more simply 
— = U Y Ve UYU nm er VY Yee M 
The second, metrical, requirement however seems to have been a 
gradual development, since in the earliest stages of known Persian 
poetry we find what appear to be quatrains in other metres. It must be 
emphasized at this point that our treasury of early Persian poetry is so 
scanty that we have to be cautious about basing conclusions on it. 
Much of it has had to be gathered from non-literary sources — diction- 
aries, grammars and works on prosody, in which isolated verses are 
used to illustrate rare words or linguistic subtleties, or histories and 
biographies, where the purpose is to enliven or emphasize a point in 
the narrative. The result is that our material consists of unrelated scraps 
of poetry selected for specialized interests, and not necessarily typical 
of their author’s work. In particular we cannot know whether a four- 
line fragment is an independent unit or part of a longer poem now lost. 
The rhyme scheme may be a guide: aaaa is almost certainly an inde- 
pendent verse, abab almost certainly not, while aaba could be either an 
independent quatrain or the opening verses of a longer poem. The two 
fragments by Hanzala Badghisi (/7. 250/864) that are conventionally 
regarded as the earliest authentic verses by a named poet are both in 
quatrain form and independent in sense, but have respectively the aaba 
and abab rhyme-schemes: 
yär-am sipand agarchi bar ätish hami figand 
az bahr-i chashm ta na-rasad mar-vara gazand 
ü-rà sipand u ätish näyad hami bi-kär 
bä rüy-i hamchu ätish u bä khäl-i chün sipand 
My love may burn the wild rue for a charm 
To keep her untouched by the evil eye. 
Yet what need has she of such magic spells? 
Her cheek is fire, the mole thereon wild rue. 
* 
mihtarī gar bi-kām-i shīr dar ast 
shau khatar kun zi kām-i shīr bi-jūy 
ya buzurgī u ‘izz u ni‘mat u jah 
yà chu mardän-t marg-i rüyärüy 
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If lordship lies within the lion's mouth, 

Be not afraid, go, seek it even there. 

Thus either wealth and glory will be yours, 

Or like a man you'll come to grips with death. 
* 


An almost contemporary poet, Mahmüd Varrāg (f. 260/873), wrote: 


nigarina bi-naqd-i jän-t nadham 

giräni dar bahä arzän-t nadham 
giriftastam bi-jan dämän-i vaslat 

diham jan az kaf ū dāmān-t nadham 
Beloved, life's too cheap a price for you; 
I will not sell so rich a prize for nothing. 
I clasp you to me with my very life; 

I'll give my life, I will not let you go. 


The metrical pattern of this verse, v - - -v - - - U--, 
though not that subsequently established for the formal ruba‘i, was 
nevettheless widely used for quatrains in popular literature, and indeed 
the term dübaiti was often used to distinguish this form from the ruba*i 
proper. The dübaiti was never to become popular as a literary form, 
though in folk-literature it survives to the present day. The only ancient 
poet to use this form almost exclusively was the dervish poet Baba 
Tahir ‘Uryan (the Naked) of Hamadān (ff. 5th/11th century), whose 
quatrains are still extant in the dialect form in which they were probably 
first sung, side by side with later Persianized versions: 

mū (man) ki sar dar biyābūnum (biyābānam) shav (shab) ü rüj (riz) 
sirishk az dida barünum (bäränam) shav ü rüj 
na tav (tab) dirum (däram) na jäyum (jayam) mikarü (mikunad) dard 
hami (hamin) dünam (dänam) ki nälünum (nälänam) shav ü rüj 
I wander through the desert day and night, 
My eyes are wet with weeping day and night. 
No fever racks me, and I feel no pain; 
All that I have is sorrow day and night. 
* 
bi-in bi-äshyüni (āshyānī) bar kiyān (kiha) sham (shavam) 
bi-in bi-khänumüni (khänumäni) bar kiyan sham 
hama gar mü birünan (biränand) vä ta (sü-yi tu) äyam 
ta (tu) az dar gar birüni (biräni) bar kiyän sham 
Needy and destitute, where shall I turn? 
Driven from house and home, where shall I turn? 
Rebuffed at every door, I turn to you; 
If you reject me too, where shall I turn? 
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Nevertheless the distinguishing feature that marks out the ruba'i 
from all other verse forms is the metre, which is not only virtually 
unique to the quatrain form, but also enjoys the unusual facility of 
combining two different patterns within the same poem: 

(1) the repeated alternation of two long and two short syllables: 

(2) the more typical pattern in which the above sequence is combined 
with a section in which single long and short syllables alternate: 

When to these are added the variants permissible for all Persian 
metrical patterns (the substitution of one long syllable for two con- 
secutive short syllables, and of one overlong syllable for a consecutive 
long and short syllable), the poet is equipped with a metrical form that 
is unique even in Persian poetry in its simplicity, balance and flexibility. 
(A short syllable is a consonant plus short vowel; a long syllable is a 
consonant plus long vowel, or a consonant plus short vowel plus 
consonant; an overlong syllable is a consonant plus long vowel plus 
consonant, ot a consonant plus short vowel plus two consonants.) 
Ignoring variations in the last syllable, which may be either long or 
overlong, the other variations provide in theory sixty-two different 
hemistichs, flexibility enough without the additional possibility of treat- 
ing a wide range of syllables as either long or short according to metri- 
cal requirements (the zdafa, the ending -a (P), vaļu (and), short syllables 
followed by an initial Jamza, to mention only a few examples). Particu- 
larly striking is the possibility of “changing gear” in mid-poem, though 
this is not always exploited when pattern (2) (which itself incorporates 
such a change) is used. A check of 172 rubä‘iyät attributed to the earliest 
poets up to Manüchihri (d. 432/1040) shows that 51 follow pattern (2) 
throughout, 59 use pattern (1) once, 45 twice, and 15 three times, while 
only two keep to pattern (1) throughout. Or to put it another way, 
there are 486 hemistichs in pattern (2), as against 202 in (1). This 
division into two patterns has nothing to do with the two “trees” 
beloved of the classical prosodists, which are distinguished by a much 
less significant difference. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of the ruba'i metre is the fact 
that, in spite of its easily assimilated rhythm, it is confined in use almost 
exclusively to the quatrain form. The qualification “almost” is neces- 
sary because, as Mujtabä Minuvi has shown,! poets have been known 


! Mujtabā Minuvi, Panzdah guftār (Tehran, 1967), pp. 335-7. 
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to experiment with it in other forms. However even this indefatigable 
scholar has only been able to turn up five examples, and one of these, 
a gasida by Farrukhi (d. 428/1037), even though Shams-i Qais classifies 
it as in the ruba‘i metre, should rather be scanned according 
to the pattern - v v =- = v — v — vuv = — (munsarih muthamman 
matwī manhūr). Of the other four examples, the best known is a 
musammat by Manüchihri, while the others include a gif‘a by ‘Ain 
al-Qudät Hamadäni (v. 492/1099—525/1131), another by Abū Tahir 
Khatüni(fl. 500/1106) also quoted by Shams-i Qais, and a qasida by the 
little-known poet Jamal al-Din Abu’l-Mahäsin Yüsuf b. Nasr, quoted 
in the 7th/13th century Lzbab al-albab of Muhammad ‘Aufi. 

The sources of the rubà'i metrical pattern can probably no longer be 
traced, but they certainly pre-date the age of Rüdaki. Even the fully- 
fledged rubà'i metre was already current in his time, if we may judge 
from the earliest recorded examples -a possibly spurious verse at- 
tributed to Abū Hafs Sughdi (f. 300/912), and two attributed to 
Shahid Balkhi (d. 324/936), a slightly older contemporary of Rüdaki: 


būs à nazaram jamäl bashad ba yar 
in fatvà man girifta-am az churgar 


Beauty is in the kisses of my love; 
Such is the fažvā of the holy man. 
x (Abū Hafs Sughdī) 


pish-i vuzarä rukhna-yi ash'ār-i mara 
bi-qadr makun bi-guft guftär-i mara 


Present (2?) my poems to the men of state; 
Do not condemn with words my humble vetse. 


x (Shahīd Balkhi) 


ai gāmat-i tū bi-sūrat-i kāvanjak 
hastī tu bi-chashm-i har kasī bulkanjak 


Your body's twisted as a cucumber, 
You are to every eye an uncouth clown. 


(Shahīd Balkhi) 


Howevet the same metrical patterns are encountered in even earlier 
poems; the simpler pattern (1) is already found (with different syllabic 
lengths) in poems by Muhammad b. Vasif, Bassam Kurd and Muham- 


1 al-Mu‘jam, p. 92. 
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mad b. Mukhallad, all of whom were at the court of the Saffarid Ya'qüb 
b. Laith (253/867—265/878): 


ai amīrī ki amirän-i jahan khässa va 'áàmm 
banda vü chäkir u maulät va sagband u ghuläm 
Prince, before whom the princes of the world 


Humble themselves in abject slavery... 
x (Muhammad b. Vasif) 


har ki nabüd üy bi-dil muttaham 
bat athar-i da‘vat-i tū kard na'am 


All those who had no evil in their hearts 

With one accord cried “ Yes!” to your command... 
" (Bassam Kurd) 

juz tu na-zäd havva v-àdam na-kisht 

shir-nihädi bi-dil ü bar manisht 

Eve never bore, nor Adam sired, a son 


Like you, a lion in valour and resolve... 
(Muhammad b. Mukhallad) 


Pattern (2) appears a little later in a verse by Firüz Mashriqi (d. 


283/896), in a form one syllable shorter than the ruba'i metre: 


murghist khadang ai ‘ajab didi 


dàda par-i khwish kargasash hadya 

ta bachcha-sh-rā barad bi-mihmānā 

The arrow flies like a bird, but what a bird! 
A bird whose prey is every living soul. 


The vulture yields its feathers as a gift 
That they may bear their children to the feast. 


Abū Salik Gurgäni, a contemporary of Firüz Mashrigi, provides us 
with two verses in a yet shorter variant, later a favourite for mathnavi 
(rhyming couplet) epics and romances: 


dar janb-i *ulüv-i himmatat charkh 
mänanda-i vushm pish-i chargh-ast 
Before your boundless zeal the very heavens 
Tremble as does a quail before a hawk. 

* 
az fart-i ‘atä-yi ū zanad az 
paivasta zi imtilä zaräghan 
So generous is his bounty, greed itself 
Belches aloud from utter satisfaction. 
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So the rubà'i in its final form contains no elements that were not 
familiar at least in the century before Rüdaki’s lifetime. True, we have 
more rubä‘iyät attributed to Rüdaki than to any of his predecessors or 
contempotaries; the dictionaries and other sources have yielded, 
amongst much other material, thirty-nine tubā'īyāt. But only one of 
these appears in a work earlier than the beginning of the 1oth/16th 
century, and even that is no earlier than the 7th/13th century prosodical 
work of Shams-i Qais:! 


väjib nabuvad bi-kas bar ifdäl u karam 
vajib bashad har äyina shukr-i ni’am 

taqsit nakard khwäja dar nä-väjib 

man dar väjib chigüna taqsir kunam 

God’s law demands munificence of no man; 
What it demands is gratitude for favours. 
My lord excels in what is not demanded; 
How then can I fail in my obligations? 


The problem of the authenticity of Rūdakf's quatrains is indeed even 
more puzzling than the case of ‘Umar Khayyam, of whose poetic gifts 
some scholars still remain sceptical. In *Umar's case the earliest recorded 
ruba‘iyat in his name appear some seventy years after his death; for 
Rüdaki the gap is more like three centuries, and even then we have only 
one example, and must wait another three centuries for the remainder. 

We should not however be too discouraged by such anomalies. The 
ruba‘i is one of the most foot-loose of Persian vetse-forms, a fact largely 
explained by its brevity and its uniformity of metre and form. One 
ruba‘i is much like another; in most cases neither language nor subject- 
matter are copious enough to enable us to place a particular one in the 
right century, let alone with the right author. The problem of the 
"wandering" quatrains is always with us, though it is much more 
acute when, as in the case of ‘Umar Khayyam or Abū Sa'id b. Abi'l- 
Khair, the poet has written virtually nothing else. 

The suggestion has been made that the rhyme-scheme may help in 
the problem of dating ruba'iyat. Bausani appears to regard the aaba as 
the original form, and cites its appearance in Turkic and Chinese 
literature, as well as in Persian, as evidence of its radiation outwards 
from a common Central Asian source. Tirtha on the other hand takes 
the view that quatrains with the aaaa rhyme-scheme are likely to be 


1 al-Mu‘jam, p. 175. 
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the older.! This is not borne out by those attributed to Rüdaki (but we 
have already noted the dubious authenticity of these); of 37 whose 
thyme-scheme can be determined, 12 have four rhymes and 25 three. 
Scattered verses by other poets up to the middle of the sth/ııth century 
show ı5 aaaa and 17 aaba. On the other hand the figures for those 
sth/ııth-century poets whose rubä‘iyät have survived in substantial 
numbers lean heavily towards the four-rhyme type: Farrukhi (d. 
428/1037) — 37 aaaa, 1 aaba; Qaträn (d. 464/1072) — 130 aaaa, 21 aaba; 
"Unsuti (d. 430/1039) — 59 aaaa, 8 aaba ; Azraqi(d. c. 464/1072) — 88 aaaa, 
20 aaba; Abu’l-Faraj Rüni (d. c. 491/1098) — 43 aaaa, 5 aaba; Mas'üd 
Sa'd Salman (437/1046-515/1121)- 399 aaaa, 8 aaba; Amir Mu'izzi 
(d. 518/1124) — 149 aaaa, 28 aaba. These figures contrast with an overall 
ratio for classical Persian poets of 30 per cent aaaa to 70 per cent aaba. 
The difference 1s sufficiently marked to lend colour to the belief that the 
aaaa form was the earlier, but it does not really help us, since the three- 
rhyme form certainly existed at a very early stage — Faralavi(//. 318/930) 
has one, for instance. 

The shape of the rubā'ī has remained unchanged throughout its long 
career in Persian literature. The first two hemistichs set the scene; the 
third stands poised on the brink, and the fourth emphasizes the point. 
It is as characteristic in its genre as the Greek epigram or the Japanese 
haiku, with both of which it has been compared. In contrast to the more 
substantial gasida and ghazal, it was usually a vehicle for improvization, 
and contemporary accounts suggest that, as still today, many well- 
known rubä‘iyät originated as impromptu thoughts thrown out at 
random during informal literary or religious gatherings. This would 
also explain the simple, almost earthy language of most of them, which 
contrasts noticeably with the highly chiselled and polished style of the 
more formal verse-forms, even as early as the 5th/11th century. Nor 
was it long enough for the sustained ecstasy of mystical inspiration; 
even mystics like Abū Said b. Abi’l-Khair and Khwaja ‘Abd-Allah 
Ansäri, whose poetic output was confined almost exclusively to the 
ruba‘i, used it rather to emphasize and illustrate points already elaborated 
in prose sermons and prayers. 

It has been suggested that long stanzaic poems were sometimes 
composed in ruba‘i form, but the evidence is very slim. Minuvi quotes 
four examples,? but two of these (from the 8th/14th-century M'yar-i 
Jamali of Shams Fakhri Isfahäni, and the 9th/15th-century prosodist 


1 Bausani, pp. 534-6; Tirtha, p. 134. 2 Minuvi, op. cit. p. 335. 
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Mu'in al-Din *Abbàsa) are acknowledged prosodist’s Zours de force — a 
fact that in itself proves the rarity of the device.! The other two examples 
(three quatrains in the 7th/13th-century Tarz&b-i Tabaristan and a series 
of 123 attributed to Afdal al-Din Käshi (7th/13th century) seem rather 
to be collections of independent quatrains grouped according to 
subject-matter, a practice not uncommon among anthologists before 
the introduction during the oth/r;th century of the alphabetical 
arrangement under rhyming letters. In any case the stanzaic poem is 
comparatively rare in Persian literature. The musammat by Manüchihri 
mentioned above is one of the earliest examples, and we must look to 
the 6th/12th and 7th/13th centuries for its formal development. 

The subject-matter of the rubä‘i, in contrast to its form, is virtually 
unrestricted; it has been used for the complaints of the lover, the 
celebration of wine, the eulogizing of the patron, the satirizing of 
enemies, the thoughts of the philosopher, and the expression of 
mystical ecstasy. Rüdaki is usually the plaintive lover: 

bi-rü-yi tu khwurshid jahan-süz mabad 

ham bi tu chirägh 'alam-afrüz mabad 

bà vasl-i tu kas chu man bad-amüz mabäd 
rüzi ki turà na-binam àn rüz mabad 

Your face brings ardour to the burning sun, 
Your eyes increase the brilliance of the moon. 
In your embrace I rest immune from evil; 


Far be the day that you are far from me! 
* 


dil sir na-gardadat zi bidadgari 

chashm 4b na-gardadat chu dar man nigari 

in turfa ki düst-tar zi janat daram 

ba anki zi sad hazar dushman batari 

Your cruel heart is never satisfied, 

You shed no tears at my predicament. 

How strange that I should love you more than life, 
Though you are harsher than a thousand foes! 


Sometimes he gives us more straightforward and as yet unconven- 
tionalized descriptions of beauty: 
ai az gul-i surkh rang barbiida va bi 
rang az pay-i rukh rabüda bū az pay-i mū 
gul-rang shavad chu rüy shü'i hama jū 
mushkin gardad chu mü fishäni hama kü 


1 Shams Fakhri Isfahäni, pp. iv-v. 
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You have stolen colour and fragrance from the rose, 
Red for your cheeks and perfume for your tresses. 
The stream becomes rose-coloured when you bathe, 
The lane musk-scented when you comb your hair. 


An occasional note of pessimism about life and destiny reminds us 
of ‘Umar Khayyam nearly two centuries later: 
han tishna-jagar majüy zin bagh thamar 
bidistan ast in riyad-i bi-du dar 
bīhūda mamān ki bäghbänat bi-gafāst 
chūn khāk nishasta gīr u chūn bād guzat 
Ho, thirsty one, there's no refreshment here; 
This double-gated garden's but a desert. 
Waste no more time, the gardener's close behind you; 
Pause like the dust, and pass on like the wind. 


One of the most widely quoted of Rüdaki's ruba‘iyat is the following: 
chün kär-i dilam zi zulf-i ü mand girih 
bar har rag-i jän sad ärzü mänd girih 
ummid zi girya büd afsüs afsüs 
k-ān ham shab-i vasl dar gulü mand girih 
My heart is stifled by her curling locks, 
My longings stifled in my quivering veins; 
I hoped my sobs would move her, but alas! 
That night they too were stifled in my throat 


It is tempting to place a Süfi interpretation on these verses, which 
display some of the characteristics of later Süfi poetry; but it would be 
an anachronism to do so. All the evidence suggests that Persian mystical 
poetry is a phenomenon of the sth/11th century onwards. The resem- 
blance arises presumably from the fact that the mystical poets embedded 
their experiences in conventional lyric poetry; and indeed had this 
lyric tradition not been already established by earlier poets like Rüdaki, 
Farrukhi, *Unsuri and Manüchihri, it could hardly have served as a 
vehicle for mystical ideas. 

The next century provides us with few complete ruba‘iyat. That 
prolific writer Abū Shukür of Balkh (f. 340/951) has left us only one, 
characteristic however in its balance and ingenuity: 

ai gashta man az gham-i farävän-i tu past 
shud gāmat-i man zi dard-i hijran-tu shast 
ai shusta man az farib u dastän-i tu dast 
khwud hich kasi bi-sirat u sän-i tu hast 
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Humbled by constant grieving over you, 

My body bowed by pain of separation, 

I wash my hands of all your tricks and falsehoods. 
Who in the world would be so cruel as you? 


Daqiqi (329/941-367/978), better known for his epic verse later 
expanded by Firdausi into the Shah-nama, also composed an ingenious 
ruba‘i in the same vein: 


chashm-i tu ki fitna dar jahän khizad az ü 
la'l-i tu ki äb-i khidr mirizad az ü 
kardand tan-i mara chunän khwär ki bad 
miyäyad u gard u khäk mibizad az ü 


Your eyes, from which stems all the world’s dissension, 
Your ruby lips, whence streams the water of life, 

These have so wasted my poor body, that 

The wind sweeps through it in a cloud of dust. 


The ruba‘i was generally felt to be too short for panegyric senti- 
ments, which required the more lavish scope of the qasida. However an 
unknown Säni‘ or Sayigh of Balkh in about 354/965 is recorded in the 
Tari&b-i Sistan as having addressed the following to a Saffarid prince:! 


khän-i gham-i tu past shuda virän bäd 

khän-i tarabat hamisha äbädän bäd 

hamvära sar-i kär-i tu ba nikan bäd 

tu mir-i shahid u dushmanat mäkän bad 

May the house of sorrow never rise for you! 

May the house of pleasure prosper where you are! 
May your dealings always be with righteous men! 
Thrive like our late Amir, your foes like his! 


The opening of the 5th/11th century coincided with the rise of three 
poets who may be claimed as the founders of the Persian poetical 
tradition, if only because they are the first to have left a substantial 
corpus of unchallenged work. All of them were court poets to Sultan 
Mahmüd of Ghazna and his son Mas'üd. Certainly the distinction of 
Farrukhi, ‘Unsuri and Manüchihri is first and foremost in the fields of 
the qasida and the ghazal, but their ruba'iyat show something of the 
quality of their more formal compositions, and provide opportunities 
for the display of verbal dexterity and rhetorical skill. Farrukhi, for 


+ P. 324: 
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instance, uses the swā/ u javab (question and answer) device in the 
following quatrain: 


guftam rukh-i tü bahär-i khandän-i man ast 
guft än-i tu niz bägh u bustän-i man ast 
guftam lab-i shakkarin-i tu än-i man ast 
guft az tu darigh nist gar jän-i man ast 


I said, “ Your cheek is like the smiling spring”; 
She said, “ Yours is a scented flower-garden." 

I said, * Your sugar-lip belongs to me." 

She said, “My life is yours, without restraint." 


“Unsuri provides the following example of jam‘ va taqsim (combina- 
tion and division): 
si chiz bi-burd az si chiz-i tu mithäl 
az rukh gul u az lab mul u az rüy jamäl 
si chiz bi-burd az si chizam hama säl 
az dil gham u az rukh nam u az dida khiyal 


Three things have modelled themselves on three of yours — 
Rose on cheek, grape on lip, beauty on face. 

Three things each year are taken from three of mine — 
Grief from heart, tears from cheek, fancy from eye. 


Characteristic of Manūchihrī is: 


dar bandam az àn du zulf-1 band andar band 
nālānam az àn 'aqiq-1 qand andar qand 

ai va'da-yi fardä-yi tu pich andar pich 

äkhir gham-i hijrän-i tu chand andar chand 
I am a prisoner of those tangled locks, 
Tormented by those sugared ruby lips. 
Tomorrow’s tryst with you convulses me, 
Still more the pain of parting at the end. 


However the sth/ııth-century name that springs most readily to 
mind in connection with the tubā'ī is Abū Sa‘id b. Abi'l-Khair (357/ 
967-440/1048). True, there is a fairly clear statement in the biography 
written by his great-great-grandson Muhammad b. Munavvar between 
555/1158 and 599/1203 that Abū Said wrote virtually no poetry him- 
self.! The passage describes how Abū Sa‘id wrote a verse on the back 
of a letter sent to him by a dervish of Nishapür, and continues: “ The 

1 Asrär al-taubid, p. 218. 
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Shaikh al-Islàm, grandfather of the present writer, related that some 
are of the opinion that the verses recited by the Shaikh [Abü Sa'id] 
wete composed by him, wheteas this is not so. He was so immersed in 
God that he had not the leisure to compose poetry, except for this one 
verse.” 

This statement has been taken in its overt sense by such European 
scholars as Zhukovskii, Bertel’s, Fritz Meier and Rypka; but Sa‘id 
Nafisi, in his edition of the verses of Abü Sa'id, contradicts this and 
adduces a variety of evidence in support.! We do not need to enter into 
this argument, since there is general agreement that, even if the 
rubā'īyāt are not by Abū Sa‘id himself, they were learnt by him from 
his teachers, and have certainly been attached to his name from a very 
early date. Nafisi notes that of the 726 complete ruba‘iyat in his edition, 
172 are also attributed to other poets, notably ‘Umar Khayyam (55), 
Baba Afdal (40), Raimi (30), Auhad al-Din Kirmani (35) and Bakharzi 
(23). This still leaves well over five hundred for whom no other author 
has ever been suggested. This is not conclusive evidence of Abū Sa‘id’s 
authorship, but it at least leaves it open. What can certainly be stated 
without qualification is that the rubā'īyāt attributed to Abū Sa‘id 
constitute the first major corpus of Süfi quatrains, and indeed one of 
the earliest collections of Persian Süfi verse in any form. There is also 
no question that Abū Sa‘id was widely recognized during his lifetime 
as a Sufi teacher of great authority, and a representative of the eastern, 
“intoxicated” school of Sufi thought of which Bayazid Bistami was 
the first and greatest figure. 


ma kushta-i ‘ishq-im u jahan maslakh-i ma-st 

mà bi-khwar u khwäb-im u jahän matbakh-i ma-st 
mä-rä nabuvad havä-yi firdaus az änk 

sad martaba balatar az an düzakh-i mä-st 


For love’s sake we are butchered by the world, 
The greedy world robs us of food and sleep. 
We have no need of Paradise, because 
Our Hell exceeds it by a hundred-fold. 
* 
bäz à baz à har ànchi hasti bäz a 
gar käfır u gabr u but-parasti bàz à 
in dargah-i mä dargah-i nümidi nist 
sad bär agar tauba shikasti bäz ä 


1 Rypka, p. 234; Nafisi, pp. 35 fl. 
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Come back, come back! Whoever you ate, come back! 
Infidel, guebre, idolater, come back! 

Here in these courts of ours is no despair, 

Sin and repent unceasing, but come back! 


* 
gar murda buvam bar amada sali bist 
chi pindari ki güram az "ishg tuhist 
gar dast bi-khäk bar nihi k-injà ki-st 
äväz ayad ki häl-i ma'shüqam chist 
Though I lie twenty years beneath the soil, 
Never suppose that love will leave my grave. 
Touch but the earth and ask, * Who lies beneath ?” 
Then hear the answer, * How fares my beloved ?" 


* 

avval ki mara ‘ishq-i nigaram birabüd 
hamsäya-i man zi näla-i man naghunüd 
v-aknün kam shud nàla chu dardam bifuzüd 
atish chu hama girift kam gardad düd 

When first my loved one stole my heart away, 
My neighbours knew no rest from my lament. 
Now my lament is less, my pain is more; 
When all is burnt away, no smoke remains. 


* 

‘ishq āmad u shud chu khünam andar rag u pūst 

tā kard marä tuhī va pur kard zi düst 

ajzā-yi vujüdam hamagi düst girift 

nàmi-st zi man bar man u bàqi hama ü-st 

Love flowed like blood through every vein of mine, 
Drove out all else and filled me with the Friend. 
My Friend embraces every limb of me, 

Only my name remains, the rest is He. 


One of the most famous of Abü Sa‘id’s verses has been the subject 
of several commentaries: 


haurä bi-nazära-i nigäram saf zad 

ridvan bi-‘ajab bi-mänd u kaf bar kaf zad 

an khäl-i siyah bar än rukhän mitraf zad 

abdäl zi bim chang dar mashaf zad 

The houris stood in ranks to see my love, 
Heaven became amazed and clapped its hands. 
Seeing her cheeks veiled by the dusky mole, 
The saints from fear grasped at the Holy Book. 
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The next author whose name is particularly associated with the 
tuba '; is Khwaja ‘Abd-Allah Ansari (396/1006-481/1088) of Herat, 
though in fact his quatrains have never been separately collected, but 
remain scattered throughout his theological and mystical writings, 
notably his Munājāt, Rasa’i/ and other works in rhymed prose inter- 
spersed with verse. It may also be that some of the numerous rubā'īyāt 
quoted in Maibudi’s Kashf al-asrár, written in 5 20/1126, can be attributed 
to Ansari, since this work is avowedly an expanded version of the 
latter’s now lost Tafsir al-Our’än. In any case these are obviously of 
early date, and come therefore within the period under consideration. 
Once again we find ruba'iyat, together (less frequently) with other 
scraps of verse, used to illustrate or emphasize points in the discourse 
rather than as an art-form in their own right. 


*aib ast ‘azim bar kashidan khwud-ra 
v-az jumla-i khalq bar guzidan khwud-ra 
az mardumak-i dida bi-bayad amükht 
didan hama kas-rà va na-didan khwud-rà 


It's a sad fault to raise yourself aloft, 

To set yourself above the common herd. 
Learn this much from the pupil of the eye: 
See all the world, but never see yourself. 

* 

àn kas ki tu-rà shinakht jän-rä chi kunad 
farzand u ‘ayäl u khänumän-rä chi kunad 
divana kuni har du jahänash bakhshi 
diväna-i tü har du jahän-rä chi kunad 


He who has known you, what is life to him ? 
What shall he do with children, wife and home? 
Treat him as mad, the universe is his; 
Why should your madman want the universe? 
* 
paivasta dilam dam-i havā-yi tu zanad 
jān dar tan-i man nafas barāyi tu zanad 
gar bar sar-i khāk-i man giyāhī rūyad 
az har bargī bū-yi vafā-yi tu zanad 


My heart is yearning for you ceaselessly, 

My soul within me breathes of nothing else. 
The flowers that blossom from my funeral earth 
Give off the scent of my undying love. 


* 
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andar rah-i din du ka‘ba amad häsil 

yak ka‘ba-i sürat-ast u yak ka‘ba-i dil 

ta bi-tvani ziyarat-i dilha kun 

k-afzün zi hazār ka'ba bashad yak dil 

Two shrines we find upon the road of faith, 

The Ka‘ba and the temple of the heart. 

Make all your pilgrimages to the heart, 

One heart is worth a thousand of the other. 
* 

nai az tu hayāt-i jāvidān mī-khwāham 

nai ‘aish u tana“um-i jahan mi-khwaham 

nai kam-i dil u rähat-i jan mi-khwäham 

chizi ki ridä-yi tu-st an mi-khwäham 

I do not seek eternal life from Thee, 

I do not want the pleasures of this world. 


I do not look for ease and peace of mind; 
All that I ask is that which pleases Thee. 


The decline of the Ghaznavids and the rise of the Saljugs were 
marked by the appearance of a new generation of panegyric poets, of 
whom Qaträn, Aztagī and Rüni, and somewhat later Mas'üd Sa‘d 
Salman and Amir Mu'izzi were the most distinguished figures. The 
Tabrizi poet Qatran (d. 465/1072) lived mainly at the courts of local 
rulers in Azarbäijän and the Caucasus, to whom his panegyric gasa’id 
are addressed, as also many of his ruba‘iyat, of which 151 are recorded 
in his divan. 

daranda-i dad u din malik mamlan-ast 
chün shir bi-rüz-i kin malik mamlän-ast 
ba danish u din qarin malik mamlän-ast 
ta hashr bi-afarin malik mamlan-ast 
Mamlan dispenses sanctity and justice, 
Mamlän is like a lion in his fury, 


Mamlän is paramount in faith and learning, 
Mamlän is praised throughout eternity. 


Other verses of his are savagely satirical: 


ani ki vafa na-bayad az mihr-i tu just 
dar va‘da mukhalif-i u dar paimän sust 
bi-sharmi u bidadgari pisha-i tu-st 
dast az tu bi-sabün-i rayi bäyad shust 
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No one can hope for lasting love from you, 
You break your promise, you forget your oath. 
Shamelessness and injustice are your craft, 

Ray soap one needs to wash one's hands of you. 


For an example of impromptu ingenuity, we need look no further 
than the quatrain composed by the Heräti poet Azraqi (d. 526/1132) to 
console the young Tughänshäh for an unsuccessful throw at dice:! 


gar shäh du shish khwäst du yak zakhm uftäd 
tà zan na-bari ki ka‘batain dad na-dad 

an zakhm ki kard räy-i shähanshah yad 

dar khidmat-i shäh rüy bar khäk nihad 


The king sought sixes, but the dice gave ones; 
Yet this was no injustice on their part. 

The dice, knowing full well the royal wish, 

In homage bowed their faces to the ground. 


Amir Mufizzi (440/1048-5 18/1124), court poet to Malik-Shah and 
Sanjar, followed in the footsteps of Farrukhi, “Unsuri and Manüchihri. 


shähä athar-i sabüh kari ‘ajab-ast 
näzad bi-sabüh har ki shädi-talab-ast 
bada bi-hama vaqt tarab-rä sabab-ast 
likan bi-sabüh kimiyä-yi tarab-ast 


O King, the morning drink's a splendid thing, 
All who seek pleasure love the morning drink. 
At evety hour wine is a soutce of mirth, 

At dawn it is the elixir itself. 


The function of the poet as royal entertainer is also illustrated in the 
poetry of Mas'üd Sa'd Salman (438/1046-515/1121), who served the 
Ghaznavid court in India after the expulsion of that dynasty from Iran. 
In his case there is often a note of wry wit, reflecting his own troubled 
fortunes, which included several periods of imprisonment: 


gar sabr kunam ‘umr hami bad shavad 
v-ar näla kunam ‘adi hami shad shavad 
shädi-yi ‘adi na-jūyam u sabr kunam 
shāyad ki falak dar in miyān rād shavad 


! Chahar magāla, pp. 86-8. 
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In sufferance will my life pass like the wind, 
But grumbling too will make my enemies glad. 
I will not please my foes, I will be patient; 
Perhaps too Heaven will soon be generous. 


A contemporary at the same court was another poet of Persian origin, 
Abu'l-Faraj Rüni; for him the qasida and ghazal were primarily pane- 
gytic vehicles, and it is only in his ruba‘iyat that we sometimes find a 
note of tenderness: 


az dard-i firägat ai bi-lab shakkar-1 näb 

nai rüz marä girär u nai dar shab khwäb 

chashm u dil-i man zi hijrat ai durr-i khwushäb 
sahrä-yi pur ātish ast u daryä-yi pur ab 

Through hopeless yearning for my sweet-lipped love 
Days know no rest, and nights are robbed of sleep. 
My eyes and heart, seeking that peerless pearl, 

Burn like the desert, billow like the sea. 


By the end of the sth/ııth century the development of the ruba‘i was 
complete. Perhaps it attained its highest peak in the hands of the poet 
(or poets) who wrote under the name of ‘Umar Khayyam (439/1048— 
525/1131); from his time onwards poets did little more than embroider 
on a well-established tradition. For this reason, if for no other, it is 
virtually impossible to establish with any degree of certainty which of 
the many ruba‘iyat attributed to Khayyam are in fact his. Until the end 
of the nineteenth century this does not seem to have worried anybody. 
Manuscript, lithographed and printed editions contained hundreds, 
even more than a thousand, quatrains. By the turn of the century 
however scholars were becoming aware of two curious circumstances: 
first, early sources for Khayyam's verses were almost non-existent, and 
secondly, a number of those commonly attributed to him are to be 
found in the collected works of other poets. 

So far as sources are concerned, there are none contemporary with 
Khayyam, and the only one dating from the 6th/12th century is the 
Sindbad-nama of Zahiri Samarqandi, written in 555/1160, which con- 
tains five anonymous quatrains attributed to Khayyam in later sources: 

chün nist maqàm-i mà dar in dahr muqim 

pas bi mai u ma'shüq khatä’i-st ‘azim 

tà kai zi qadim u muhdath ummidam u bim 
chün man raftam jahän chi muhdath chi qadim 
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I am not here forever in this world; 
How sinful then to forfeit wine and love! 
The world may be eternal or created; 
Once I am gone, it matters not a scrap. 


* 
ma-shnau sukhan az zamāna-sāz-āmadagān 
mai khwah muravvaq bi-taräz-amadagän 
raftand yakàn yakän faräz-ämadagän 

kas mi-na-dihad nishan zi bāz-āmadagān 


Ignore the fools who temporize with Fate; 

Your darling friends will pour you sparkling wine. 
So many postured here awhile and went, 

And never has a man of them returned. 


* 
bar gir piyala ü sabü ai dil-jüy 

tà bi-khrämim gird-i bagh ü lab-i jüy 

bas shakhs-i ‘aziz-ra ki charkh-i bad-khüy 
sad bär piyäla kard u sad bär sabüy 


Lift up the cup and bowl, my darling love, 
Walk proudly through the garden by the stream; 
For many a slender beauty Heaven has made 
Into a hundred cups, a hundred bowls. 


* 
az jumla-i raftagän-i in rah-i daraz 
baz amada kist tà bi-mà güyad raz 
pas bar sar-i in du-räha-i az u niyaz 
tà hich namani ki nami-a'i baz 


Of all the travellers on this endless road 

No one returns to tell us where it leads. 
There's little in this world but greed and need; 
Leave nothing here, for you will not return. 


* 


in charkh-i falak ki mā dat àn hairan-im 
fānūs-i khiyal az an mithālī dänim 
khwurshid chiragh dàn u 'alam fānūs 
mà chün suvat-im k-andar än gardänim 


This sphere of Heaven in which we wander lost 
Seems to me rather like a shadow-lantern; 

The sun’s the lamp, the world’s the twirling shade, 
And we the figures painted round about. 
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c- -— 


Khayyām's name first appears as the author of ruba‘iyat in 7th/13th- 
century soutces, by which time we are already a century after his own 
time, mote than sufficient for corruptions and interpolations to have 
taken place. Even so the material is still very scanty. A treatise on the 
Qur'an by the Imam Fakhr al-Din Räzi, written at the beginning of the 
century, provides us with one: 


däranda chu tarkib-i tabayi‘ arast 

az bahr-i chi ü fikandash andar kam u kast 
gar nik ämad shikastan az bahr-i chi būd 
v-ar nik nayamad in suvar 'aib kirä-st 


Our elements were merged at His command; 
Why then did He disperse them once again ? 
For if the blend was good, why break it up? 
If it was bad, whose was the fault but His? 


A Süfi work, the Mirsād al-‘ibad, written by Shaikh Najm al-Din 
Däya in about 619/1222, attacks Khayyam for impiety and quotes 
against him the above ruba‘i together with the following: 


dar däyira-i k-amadan ü raftan-i mä-st 
än-rä na bidäyat na nihäyat paidä-st 

kas mi-na-zanad dami dar in mani rast 
k-īn āmadan az kujä va raftan bi-kujä-st 


This circle within which we come and go 

Has neither origin nor final end. 

Will no one ever tell us truthfully 

Whence we have come, and whither do we go? 


In 658/1260 ‘Ata Malik Juvaini wrote his history of the Mongol 
invasions Tarzkb-i Jahan-gusha, in the course of which, by way of 
comment on the massacre of the people of Marv, he quotes the follow- 
ing verse by Khayyam: 


ajzä-yi piyala-i ki dar ham paivast 
bi-shkastan-i ān tavā nami-darad mast 
chandīn sar u pā-yi nāzanīn az sar-i dast 
bar mihr-i ki paivast u bi-kīn-i ki shikast 


Even a drunkard never would propose 

To smash to bits his neatly-fashioned cup. 

By whom then were so many comely bodies 
Fashioned in love, yet smashed in angry hate? 
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In this period we must also include a recently discovered anthology, 
al-Agtab al-qutbiya, even though internal evidence suggests that it is 
not altogether a reliable source. This was written by “Abd al-Qadir b. 
Hamza Ahari in 629/1232, and the oldest extant manuscript is dated 
666/1268. It contributes the following additional ruba‘iyat to our stock: 


dar justan-i jam-i jam jahan paimüdam 
rüzi na-nishastam u shabi na-ghnüdam 
z-ustad chu räz-i jam-i jam bi-shnüdam 
an jam-i jahän-namä-yi jam man büdam 


I scoured the world in search of Jamshid's bowl, 
Not resting days nor sleeping in the night. 

And then a teacher told me the plain truth: 

That world-revealing bowl is — I myself. 


* 

mä’im dar in gunbad-i dirina-asas 

jüyanda-i rakhna’i chu mir andar tas 

ägäh na az manzil u ummid u haräs 
sar-gashta va chashm-basta chün gäv-i kharäs 


Here we are, trapped beneath this ancient vault, 
Scutrying like ants in search of some escape; 
We’re lost, and yet feel neither hope nor fear, 
Confused and blindfold, like the miller’s ox. 


x 
ma lu‘batakänim u falak lu‘bat-baz 
az rü-yi haqiqati na az rü-yi majäz 
bazi chu hami-kunim bar nat‘-i vujüd 
raftim bi-sandüq-i ‘adam yak yak baz 


We are the pawns, and Heaven is the player; 

This is plain truth, and not a mode of speech. 
We move about the chessboard of the world, 
Then drop into the casket of the void. 


x 
z-àvardan-i man na-büd gardün-rä süd 
v-az burdan-i man jäh u jalälash nafzüd 
v-az hich kasi niz du güsham nashnüd 
k-àvardan u burdan-i man az bahr-i chi büd 


What gain did Heaven get from making me? 
What kudos did it earn from my demise? 

Yet I have never heard from anyone 

Why I was brought here, and why taken away. 
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Thus up to a century and a half after Khayyam's death we have at 
most a dozen quatrains plausibly attributed to him. The following 
century is a little more generous; sources like the Mz'zzs al-abrar 
(740/1339), the Nuzhat al-majalis (731/1331), the Tarz&b-i guzida 
(730/1330), two manuscripts in the Majlis Library in Tehran, and a 
manuscript of the Lama? al-sirgj written in 695/1296, give us another 
55, making a total of 67 up to the end of the 8th/14th century - still a 
very modest figure. It is only during the 9th/15th century that we find 
the first major collections of Khayyamic tubā'īyāt - the Bodleian MS 
of 865 [1460 with 158, the Tarab-khāna of 867/1462 with 373, and various 
other manuscripts of comparable date and bulk in Istanbul, Paris and 
elsewhere. We can scarcely doubt that this steadily rising curve was the 
result of a growing acceptance of Khayyam as an accredited writer of 
ruba‘iyat, to whose name almost any quatrain could plausibly be attached. 

This would also account for the phenomenon of the “wandering” 
quatrains, first noted by Zhukovskii in 1897. The Russian scholar drew 
attention to 82 quatrains included in J. B. Nicolas's edition of Khay- 
yam’s rubā'iyāt published in 1867, which he had found in the divans of 
some forty different poets ranging from Firdausi (321/933-411/1020) 
to Tälib Amuli (d. 1034/1625). Since Zhukovskii's time the researches 
of such scholats as Arthur Christensen, E. Denison Ross, Friedrich 
Rosen! and Christian Rempis have at one and the same time added to 
the number of “wandering” quatrains and whittled away the sum of 
"authentic" ones. The two extremes are represented by H. H. Schaeder, 
who in 1934 roundly declared that Khayyäm’s name “is to be struck 
out of the history of Persian poetry”, and Swami Govinda Tirtha,? 
who in 1941 listed no fewer than 756 “vagrants” out of the total of 
2,213 quatrains he had found in Khayyām's name. These 756 were 
distributed over a list of 143 poets ranging over six centuries and 
reading like a roll-call of the great and small figures of classical Persian 
literature. 

Clearly, if any sense is to be made out of this confused scene, we must 
accept, first, that many of the ruba'tyat are not by Khayyam, and 
secondly, that even the authentic ones were probably improvised by 
him in his leisure moments, and did not achieve the dignity of written 
record until after a century ot more of oral transmission. To sift the 


1 “Zur Textfrage der Vierzeiler Omat’s des Zeltmachers”, in ZDMG (1926), pp. 265ff. 
2 H. H. Schaeder, “Der geschichtliche und der mythische Omar Chajjam", in ZDMG, 
Band xir: (88) (Leipzig, 1934), pp. *25*—*28*; Tirtha, p. 182. 
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true from the false, some criterion of authenticity over and above 
manusctipt evidence needs to be adopted, and something of this kind 
has been attempted in recent years by Iranian scholars. Muhammad 
“Ali Furüghi in 1942 used the 66 tubā'īyāt in the earliest manuscript 
soutces then available to him as “key” quatrains, and rejected any later 
additions that did not seem to him to be consistent with the outlook 
characteristic of these. This left him with a total of 178. In 1966 ‘Ali 
Dashti, using a rather more cautious approach, accepted only 36 “key” 
quatrains, but filled out his picture of Khayyam's view of life by 
reference to his prose writings and to contemporary and near-con- 
temporary biographical records. On this basis he found himself able 
to add another 65 as probably authentic — out of which total of 1or, 
79 figure in Furūghī's list. The discrepancy illustrates the difficulty of 
arriving at any conclusive answer, but at least the Furüghi and Dashti 
lists present a more or less consistent picture of their author, which 
is more than can be said for some of the amorphous collections of 
the ıoth/ı6th century and later. A few characteristic examples, which 
would probably be accepted as authentic by most scholars and critics, 
ate given below, and present a clear enough picture of a rationalist, 
sceptical enquirer, uncomfortably aware of the limitations of the 
scientific method, seeking vainly for a rational explanation of the 
contradictions of life and death, creation and destruction, compounding 
and dissolution, existence and non-existence. His scientific and philo- 
sophical writings, his public image, reveal none of these doubts; only 
in his impromptu verse do we see something of the private fears and 
misgivings that made it impossible for him to surrender either to the 
certainties of science or to the spiritual consolations of religion. 


in bahr-i vujüd amada birün zi nihuft 
kas nist ki in gauhar-i tahqiq bi-suft 
har kas sukhani az sar-i saudä guftand 
z-àn rüy ki hast kas nami-danad guft 


The boundless universe was born of night; 
No man has ever pierced its secrets yet. 
They all have much to say for their own good, 
But none can tell us who he is, or why. 

* 
yak gatra-i äb büd u ba daryä shud 
yak dharra-i khäk bä zamin yak-jä shud 
amad-shudan-i tu andar in ‘alam chist 
ämad magasi padid u nà-paida shud 
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A drop of water fell into the sea, 
A speck of dust came floating down to earth. 
What signifies your passage through this world? 
A tiny gnat appears - and disappears. 
* 
vaqt-i sahar ast khiz ai mäya-i näz 
narmak narmak bäda dih ü chang navaz 
k-inhä ki bi-jayand na-päyand daräz 
v-anha ki shudand kas namiyäyad baz 


The dawn is here; arise, my lovely one, 

Pour slowly, slowly wine, and touch the lute. 
For those who still are here will not stay long, 
While those departed never will return. 


* 


har yak chandī yakī bar ayad ki man-am 

bā ni'mat u bā sīm u zar āyad ki man-am 
chün kārak-i ū nizām girad rüzi 

nāgah ajal az kamīn dar āyad ki man-am 


Once in a while a man arises boasting; 

He shows his wealth, and cries out, “It is I!” 
A day or two his puny matters flourish; 
Then Death appears and cries out, “It is I!” 


* 


har dharra ki bar rüy-i zamini büda-st 
khwurshid-rukhi mah-jabini büda-st 
gard az rukh-i nàzanin bi-āzarm fishan 
k-àn ham rukh-i khüb-i nàzanini büda-st 


Each particle of dust upon this earth 

Was once a moon-like face, the brow of Venus; 
Wipe gently from your loved one's cheek the dust, 
For this same dust was once a loved one's cheek. 


* 
fasl-i gul u tarf-i jüybär u lab-i kisht 
bà yak du si ahl u lu'bati hür-sirisht 
pish àr qadah ki bada-nüshan-i sabüh 
äsüda zi masjid-and u färigh zi kinisht 


The rose-clad meadow by the water’s edge, 
Two or three friends, a charming playmate too; 
Bring out the cup, for we who drink at dawn 
Care nothing for the mosque or synagogue. 


* 
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ayyam-i zamäna az kasi darad nang 

kü dar gham-i ayyam nishinad dil-tang 
mai nüsh dar abgina ba nàla-i chang 
z-àn pish k-at äbgina äyad bar sang 


He merely earns the odium of Fate 

Who sits and grumbles at his wretched lot. 
Drink from the crystal cup, and touch the lute, 
Before your cup is dashed against the ground. 


* 

an-rà ki bi-sahrä-yi ‘ilal takhta and 

bi ū hama kärhä bi-pardākhta and 
imrüz bahäna-i dar andäkhta and 
fardä hama àn buvad ki di sakhta and 


Though man be driven into black despair, 
Life goes on well enough without his aid. 
Today is nothing but a make-believe; 
Tomorrow all will be as it was planned. 
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CHAPTER 20 (7) 


‘UMAR KHAYYAM: ASTRONOMER, 
MATHEMATICIAN AND POET 


Ghiyath al-Din Abu’l-Fath ‘Umar b. Ibrahim al-Khayyämi (the full 
name of ‘Umar Khayyam as it appears in the Arabic sources) in Persian 
texts is usually called simply ‘Umar-i Khayyam, that is, ‘Umar the tent- 
maker, and it is reasonable to assume that his father or grandfather 
followed that trade. He was almost certainly born in Nishäpür, where 
he passed the greater part of his life and where his grave is still to be 
seen. Our earliest authority, the Tatimma suwan al-hikma (or Ta’rikh 
hukamā” al-Islim), by Zahir al-Din Abu’l-Hasan Baihaqi, written 
some time before 549/1154-5, states quite categorically that ‘Umar was 
a Nīshāpūrī by birth, as also were his father and his ancestors.! On the 
other hand, a late work, the Tarikh-i alfi of Ahmad Tatavi (988/1580) 
refers to another tradition according to which his family came from a 
village called Shamshad near Balkh, though he himself was born in the 
vicinity of Astarabad at the north-east corner of the Caspian. So, too, 
the 9th/15th-century writer Yar Ahmad Rashidi Tabrizi in his Tarab- 
khäna says that ‘Umar was born near Astarabad and passed his early 
life in Balkh. 

The dates of his birth and death have oniy recently been established; 
thanks to the researches of the Indian scholar Govinda Tirtha and the 
Soviet scholars Rozenfel’d and Yushkevich, the editors of “Umar’s 
scientific wotks, it is possible to name, with almost absolute certainty, 
the actual date not only of his birth but also of his death. It so happens 
that Baihaqi, our oldest authority, gives the full details of his horoscope, 
and on the basis of these data Govinda was able to calculate the exact 
day of “Umar’s birth. The Institute of Theoretical Astronomy of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. checked Govinda’s calculations 
and reached the conclusion that between the years 1015 and 1054 the 
astronomical conditions of the horoscope were satished on one day 
only, 18 May 1048 - the very date that had been calculated by Govinda. 


! E. D. Ross and H. A. R. Gibb, “ The earliest account of ‘Umar Khayyam", BSOS, 
vol. v (1928-30), pp. 467-73. 
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Now according to Nizami ‘Aridi Samarqandi, our second oldest 
authority, in a passage in his Chahär maqala he must have died in 
526/1131~-2, for Nizami visited his tomb in 530/113 5-6, four years after 
his death. From evidence in the Tarab-khana Rozenfel’d and Yushke- 
vich were also able to calculate that the precise date of his death was 
Thursday, 12 Muharram 526/4 December 1131. Born then in 439/1048 
“Umar lived to the age of 83. 

Of *Umar's early life we know nothing. We must assume that he 
pursued his studies in Nishapür, but the famous story of the Three 
Friends, familiar from FitzGerald’s preface to the Rubā'īyāt, can now be 
finally dismissed as pure legend. ‘Umar, it will be remembered, was said 
to have been a fellow-student at Nishäpür with Nizam al-Mulk, the 
vizier of the Saljuq sultans Alp-Arslan and Malik-Shah, and Hasan-i 
Sabbah, the founder of the sect of the Ismāfīlīs or Assassins of Alamit. 
If, however, ‘Umar was born, as seems reasonably certain, in 439/1048, 
then Nizam al-Mulk, who was born in 410/1020,! would have been 
about thirty years of age at the time of his birth, and they cannot 
possibly have been fellow-students. That ‘Umar and Hasan-i Sabbah 
should have studied together presents no chronological difficulties, but 
there is not the slightest evidence that Hasan, a native of Ray, received 
his education in Nishäpür. 

We first hear of the adult ‘Umar in Samarqand; it was here that he 
composed his treatise on algebra under the patronage of the chief qadi 
Abū Tahir ‘Abd al-Rahmän b. *Alaq. By Abū Tahir he must have been 
presented to the Qarakhanid ruler Shams al-Mulk Nasr b. Ibrahim 
(460/1068-472/1080), who, so Baihaqi informs us, “used to show him 
the greatest honour, so much so that he would seat the Imam ‘Umar 
beside him on his divan". He was presumably still at Shams al-Mulk's 
court in Bukhara in 466/1073-4, when peace was concluded with 
Sultan Malik-Shah, who had invaded the khan’s territory, and it must 
have been then, at the age of twenty-six, that “Umar entered Malik- 
Shäh’s service. The reformation of the Persian calendar and the building 
of an observatory at Isfahan, undertakings in which ‘Umar played a 
leading part, are mentioned by the 7th/13th-century Arab historian Ibn 
al-Athir under the year 467/1074-5. The new calendar, named Maliki or 
Jaläli was more accurate than the Gregorian, although five hundred 
years earlier. The observatory remained in use until the death of Malik- 
Shah in 485/1092-3, but after that it was disused. 

2 Baihaqi, Tarikh-i Baibaq, p. 130. 
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With Sultan Malik-Shāh ‘Umar was on terms of intimacy, being 

admitted to the company of his nadims or favourite courtiers, but 
Sultan Sanjar, whom he had treated as a boy for small-pox, conceived a 
dislike for him, and it is perhaps significant that we have no record of 
his activities after Sanjar’s accession to the sultanate in 511/1118. He 
seems in fact to have fallen from grace after Malik-Shah’s death; he 
went on the pilgrimage and, upon his return, retired to Nishäpür, 
where he appears to have lived the life of a recluse. We do not hear of 
him again until 506/1112-13, when he was in Balkh in the company of 
Abu'l-Muzaffar Isfizäri, who had collaborated with him in the com- 
putation of the Jaläli era: it was here that Nizämi ‘Aridi heard him 
make his famous prophecy about his place of burial. In 1113 or 1114, 
probably in Nishäpür, he was visited by Baihaqi and his father and 
catechized the former, then a boy of eight, on Arabic philology and 
geometry. Finally, in the winter of 508/1114-ı5 we find him at Marv, 
whence he was summoned to make a weather forecast for the sultan, 
who wished to go hunting; this is, presumably, Sultan Muhammad, the 
second son and third successor (498/1105—5 11/1118) of Malik-Shah; it 
is less likely to have been his brother Sanjar, although the latter had 
ruled over Khurasan (of which Marv was then part) since 489/1096. 
The story is told by Nizami “Aridi: 
In the winter of the year A.H. 508 [A.D. 1114-15] the King sent a messenger 
to Marv to the Prime Minister Sadr al-Din [Abt Ja‘far] Muhammad b. 
al-Muzaffar (on whom be God’s Mercy) bidding him tell Khwaja Imam ‘Umar 
to select a favourable time for him to go hunting, such that therein should 
be no snowy or rainy days. For Khwaja Imam ‘Umar was in the Minister's 
company, and used to lodge at his house. 

The Minister, therefore, sent a messenger to summon him, and told him 
what had happened. So he went and looked into the matter for two days, 
and made a careful choice; and he himself went and superintended the 
mounting of the King at the auspicious moment. When the King was 
mounted and had gone but a short distance, the sky became over-cast with 
clouds, a wind arose... and snow and mist supervened. All present fell to 
laughing and the King desired to turn back; but Khwaja Imam [‘Umar] said, 
“Let the King be of good cheer, for this very hour the clouds will clear 
away, and during these five days there will not be a drop of moisture.” So 
the King rode on, and the clouds opened, and during those five days there 
was no moisture, and no one saw a cloud. 

‘Umar was in his sixty-seventh year when he made his prediction. 
Over the remaining sixteen years of his life there is drawn an impene- 
trable veil. His death scene is described by his brother-in-law, the Imam 
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Muhammad al-Baghdädi, who told Baihaqi that “he used to use a 
golden toothpick. He was studying the metaphysics in Avicenna's 
Shifa, and when he came to the chapter on “The One and the Many’, 
he placed the toothpick between the two pages and said, ‘Summon the 
righteous ones that I may make my testament.’ He then made his testa- 
ment, arose and prayed, neither ate nor drank. When he prayed the last 
evening prayer he prostrated himself saying as he did so, *O God, Thou 
knowest that I have sought to know Thee to the measure of my powets. 
Forgive my sins, for my knowledge of Thee is my means of approach 
to Thee', and died." 

For an account of his final resting place we turn again to Nizämi 
* Arüdi: 
In the year A.H. 506 [A.D. 1112-13] Khwaja ‘Umar-i-Khayyami and Khwaja 
Imam Muzaffar-i-Isfizārī had alighted in the city of Balkh, in the Street of 
the Slave-sellers, in the house of Amir... Abü Sa‘d Jarrah, and I had joined 
that assembly. In the midst of our convivial gathering I heard that Argument 
of Truth [Hujjat a/-Hagg] ‘Umar say, “My grave will be in a spot where the 
trees will shed their blossoms on me twice a year." This thing seemed to me 
impossible, though I knew that one such as he would not speak idle words. 

When I arrived at Nishäpür in the year A.H. 530 [A.D. 1135-6], it being 
then four years since that great man had veiled his countenance in the dust, 
and this nether world had been bereaved of him, I went to visit his grave on 
the eve of a Friday (seeing that he had the claim of a master on me), taking 
with me one to point out to me his tomb. So he brought me out to the Hira 
Cemetery; I turned to the left, and found his tomb situated at the foot of a 
garden-wall, over which pear-trees and peach-trees thrust their heads, and 
on his grave had fallen so many flower-leaves that his dust was hidden 
beneath the flowers. 'Then I remembered that saying which I had heard from 
him in the city of Balkh, and I fell to weeping, because on the face of the 
earth, and in all the regions of the habitable globe, I nowhere saw one like 
unto him. May God (blessed and exalted is He!) have mercy upon him, by 
His Grace and His Favour! 


‘Umar Khayyam, says Baihaqi, “was niggardly in both composing 
and teaching, and wrote nothing but a compendium on physics, a 
treatise on Existence, and another on Being and Obligation, though he 
had a wide knowledge of philology, jurisprudence and history”. In 
fact, his surviving scientific works, if one excludes the spurious Nauräz- 
nāma, a treatise on the Persian New Year's Day, occupy only 130 pages 
in Rozenfel’d’s translation. For an assessment of these works the reader 
is referred to his and Yushkevich's introductory essays and commentaty 
and to Professor E. S. Kennedy’s chapter (** The Exact Sciences in Iran 
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under the Saljuqs and Mongols") in Volume 5 of the Cambridge History 
of Iran. It is the rubā'iyāt or quatrains which, mirrored in FitzGerald's 
masterpiece, have won for ‘Umar the poet a fame far greater than was 
vouchsafed to ‘Umar the scientist. Though not disdained by the pro- 
fessional poets, these brief poems seem often to have been the work 
of scholars and scientists who composed them, perhaps, in moments of 
relaxation to edify or amuse — for their content can be both grave and 
gay — the inner circle of their disciples. We have ruba‘is by Avicenna 
(d. 428/1037), the greatest of the Persian philosophers, whom ‘Umar 
regarded as his master and whose encyclopaedic work, the Sbifā, he 
was reading at the time of his death; by Ghazzali (d. 505/1111), a 
contemporary but no friend of ‘Umar; and by Nasir al-Din Tüsi 
(d. 672/1274), an astronomer like ‘Umar and the builder of an observa- 
tory of which, unlike ‘Umar’s, the remains can still be traced. Such vers 
d’occasion would at first have been transmitted mainly by word of mouth, 
but writers of the next generation or two would quote them in their 
works and gradually, over the centuries, they would be collected to- 
gether in anthologies, etc. This is at any rate what happened to Umar's 
poems. Not until the middle of the 9th/15th century - three hundred 
years after his death — do the first attempts appear to have been made 
to collect together the whole corpus of his poems. Of these collections 
the best known by far is the Bodleian MS. used by FitzGerald: it was 
compiled in Shiraz in 865/1460-ı and contains 158 rubä‘is. Of the 
manuscripts preserved in the Istanbul libraries one, bearing the same 
date as the Bodleian MS., has as many as 315, while another, four years 
older, has only 131 rubacis. 

From now onwards the rubā'iyāt were copied with greater frequency 
and increased in number with each copy, the copyists tending to 
incorporate the work of other poets and sometimes, perhaps, their own 
as well. In addition to the Bodleian MS. with its mere 158 rubä‘is 
FitzGerald also consulted the transcript of an undated Calcutta MS., 
probably 12th/18th century, which contained no less than 5 16. So, too, 
Nicolas’s edition of the Persian text (Paris, 1867), based on a Tehrän 
lithograph, comprised a total of 464 ruba'is. Even these figutes pale 
into insignificance compared with the 604 in the Bankipur MS. and the 
770 in the Lucknow lithographed edition of 1894-5. The quantity was 
however drastically reduced by the researches of such scholars as 
Zhukovski, Ross and, above all, Christensen. The final verdict of the 
last-named scholar was that of more than 1,200 ruba‘is known to be 
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ascribed to ‘Umar, only 121 could be regarded as reasonably authentic. 
E. G. Browne as long ago as 1906 declared “that while it is certain that 
‘Umar Khayyam wrote many quatrains, it is hardly possible, save in a 
few exceptional cases, to assert positively that he wrote any particular 
one of those ascribed to him". It was and, despite apparent evidence 
to the contrary, is still possible to argue that his status as a poet of 
the first rank was a comparatively late development and that to his 
contemporaries and to the immediately succeeding generations he was 
a scientist pure and simple. 

The question of “Umar’s feelings about mysticism has been disputed. 
Some Süfis have claimed him as their own, others just the opposite. 
Now while he may well, like Avicenna before him, have had his mystical 
side, he was after all, like his master, a philosopher, that is, a champion 
of Greek learning, and as such regarded with equal hostility by the 
orthodox and the Süfis- we have seen that he was disliked by 
Ghazzali, who was in a sense a representative of both parties. That 
the Süfis — or some of them - adapted his poems to their own ideas 
we know from an often-quoted passage from the “History of the 
Philosophers” of Qifti (568/1172-646/1248): "The later Süfis have 
found themselves in agreement with some part of the apparent sense of 
his verse, and have transferred it to their system, and discussed it in their 
assemblies and private gatherings, though its inward meanings are to 
the [Ecclesiastical] Law stinging serpents, and combinations rife with 
malice.” On the other hand the celebrated Süfi mystic Najm al-Din 
Daya (d. 654/1256) speaks of “Umar as one of “those poor philosophers, 
atheists and materialists who...err and go astray” and as proof of 
this assertion quotes two of his rubā'īs, which, he says, demonstrate 
“the height of confusion and error". Similar sentiments are expressed 
by a witness whose authority is beyond question: the celebrated Süfi 
poet and thinker Farid al-Din ‘Attar (c. 537/1142-3 to v. 617/1220), the 
author, in addition to his mathnavis ot narrative poems, of the Tadhkirat 
al-auliya (“Memorial of the Saints”) containing ninety-seven biogra- 
phies of ancient mystics. In his [/zhi-ndma ot * Book of the Divinity” 
he tells the story of a clairvoyant who could read the thoughts of the 
dead. Taken to the tomb of ‘Umar Khayyam the seer is asked to 
practise his art, and speaks as follows: 


This is a man in a state of imperfection. 
At that Threshold towards which he turned his 
face he laid claim to knowledge. 
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Now that his ignorance had been revealed to him, 
his soul is sweating from confusion. 

He is left between shame and confusion; his 
very studies have made him deficient. 


Thus this great expert on Süfism, writing less than a century after 
“Umat’s death, saw in the astronomer-poet not a fellow-mystic, but a 
free-thinking scientist, who all his life had exalted Reason over Revela- 
tion and who now, in his tomb, awaited with fear and trepidation the 
final reckoning on Judgment Day. 


1 “Attar, Ilabi-nama, ed. H. Ritter (Istanbul, 1940), p. 272, ll. 12-15; ed. F. Rouhani 
Tehran, 1340/1961), p. 215, ll. 5173-6. 
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